BATTLE OF THE WITS

point to his conclusion, Fielding declares that the sermons
and controversial tracts of Dr. Sonth contain more true
wit in union with exquisite drollery than all the comedies
of Congreve.

Taken all together, these fragmentary disquisitions on
wit and humour do not squarely contradict anything that
Fielding had ever written before.   His revaluation of the
writers whom he most read and his analysis of the humor-
ist's art do, however, point to a man who has come to take
a sober view of life and his craft.   Congreve, the comic
dramatist whom he closely imitated at the outset of his
career, he now reads with less pleasure than the sermons of
Dr. South.   "Wit and humour, to interest Mm, must now
be fraught with a high moral purpose.   The man who once
burlesqued  "Pamela'7  now quotes with approbation  a
remark of Richardson's to the effect that pleasantry should
be only the vehicle of instruction.   This opinion, to judge
from the entire range of his work, had always been in the
rear of Fielding's thought, but he never before expressed
himself so outspokenly; nor had his moral aim, though
always present, been so clear in his earlier productions.
The counterpart to the stress he puts upon morality in the
discussion of literary art, is "Amelia."   If his procedure
in "Amelia" be compared with that in "Tom Jones" or
even in "Joseph Andrews," it will be seen that he unmasks
the affectations in the old way, but that he brings to the
front as never before the motives which led him to write
his last novel.   He wished to cure society "of some of the
most glaring evils, public and private."   That, too, he
asserts again and again, was the design of those master
humorists whom, once having read, he can never forget.
It was equally the design of "The Covent-Garden Journal."
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